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Arts school project 


will require creativity | Fienin 


— International linkages 


BARBARA BLACK 


Christopher Jackson has a dream: to transform a 
majestic heritage building into the first totally 
integrated arts school in North America. 

After 10 years as dean of the Faculty of Fine 
Arts and a year concentrating on his musical 
career, Jackson has returned to Concordia to take 
charge of fundraising for the renewal of the Grey 
Nuns convent. 

He's excited by the project, but it will be expen- 
sive. Jackson doesn’t want to set a figure, but he's 
glad the work will be spread out over at least a 
decade. Under the agreement to purchase the 
property in 2004, the university will assume con- 
trol of the 340,000-square-foot structure in 
stages, starting in 2007. 

“The wonderful thing is that it will all be on 
one site; Jackson said from his tiny office at the 
back of the Visual Arts Building. “It has incredible 
implications for the future. In all my travels, I 
haven't seen anything like this — a historic site 
ends up being a forward-looking arts school.” 

Concordia’s Faculty of Fine Arts has always 
tried to be interdisciplinary, but it wasn’t easy. 
Music, theatre and contemporary dance are on 
the west-end campus. The visual arts are down- 
town, but they're still spread out over several 
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being built and rebuilt 


KAREN HERLAND 
This year, close to 200 Concordia stu- 
dents are earning credit in Europe, 
China, India and Australia. That's 
almost four times as many students who 
studied abroad five years ago. 

Meanwhile, Concordia received near- 
ly 900 applications from students at 
partner universities who hope to put in 
some exchange time here. 

Liselyn Adams was named Vice- 
Provost International Affairs just over 
a year ago. In that time, she’s restruc- 
tured the Centre for International and 
Academic Cooperation into Concordia 
International to support more stu- 
dents in their quest for an internation- 
al education. 


The Vice-Provost and Concordia 
International also help visiting profes- 
sors and students coming here for spe- 
cific research projects. In addition, they, 
along with the International Students 
Office, ensure that arriving students 
have the resources and clothes they 
need. “If they are only visiting for a short 


‘ time, they have to be able to hit the 


ground running, Adams said. 
Meanwhile, Adams has been updating 
the partnerships Concordia has around 
the world. Over the last year, she’s weed- 
ed out some that simply were not work- 
ing and begun to rebuild the network. 
Currently there are about 45 active part- 
nerships, with another 20 to 25 soon to 
be renewed or established. By next year, 
she hopes to have 80 active partnerships 


established in about 30 countries. 

Adams said some departments were 
not initially enthusiastic when she pro- 
posed international agreements. “But 
then I asked them what they would look 
for if they could add two new faculty 
members tomorrow. Once the gaps 
were identified, Adams could look else- 
where for the specific expertise that 
would best complement each depart- 
ment’s current strengths. 

Ultimately, she would like to see 
departments, like Political Science, 
Modern Languages and some in 
Engineering, develop an international 
component for their degrees. Students 
who meet the criteria could be eligible 
to combine certain courses with one 
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Wray of sunshine illuminates the world of jazz 


BARBARA BLACK 


Jazz teacher Wray Downes was 
the guest of honour at a musical 
evening Oct. 20 at the Oscar 
Peterson Concert Hall. It came 
complete with a tribute from and 
a performance by pianist Oliver 
Jones that had the audience leap- 
ing to their feet with approval. 
The evening was a belated 75th 
birthday party for Downes, who 
has played with the best of them. 
Downes was born in Toronto. 
He was the first Canadian to 
receive the British Empire 
(Overseas) Scholarship to 
London's Trinity College of Music. 
After studying classical piano 
in London and then at the Paris 
Conservatory, he turned to jazz, 
working under Sacha Distel, Bill 





Coleman, Sidney Bichet and 
inventor of bebop, Dizzy 
Gillespie. Returning to Toronto, 
he attended Oscar Peterson's 
Advanced School of 
Contemporary Music in Toronto, 
and was mentored in New York by 
Mary Lou Williams, a noted jazz 
pianist. 

He forged a career as a compos- 
er, arranger, conductor and per- 
former, playing in the 1950s and 
‘60s with such musicians as 
Lester Young and Clark Terry, and 
frequently played on the CBC. In 
the 1970s and ’80s, he played at 
the Montreal International Jazz 
Festival, in Los Angeles, in clubs, 
on many NBC shows, and before 
heads of state, including Nelson 
Mandela. 


Professor Andrew Homzy puts the Big Band through their paces as they play several Homzy arrangements and 
an original composition. 





His record label, Justin Time's 
web site says he played an impor- 
tant role in the recording of Bones 
Blues, with Pete Magadini, Dave 
Young and Don Menza. The 
recording won a Juno Award. 

At the tribute concert, the per- 
formers included ensembles of 
faculty members from the Music 
Department, a great six-piece stu- 
dent ensemble, and a big band of 
professionals who gave up paying 
gigs to play for Wray. 

His life partner and mother of 
his twin boys, vocalist Madeleine 
Thériault, told the audience how 
she met Downes about 15 years 
ago at Concordia, and said they 
used to go to the Guadagni 
Lounge to chat about music. 





Two recent students, Michael 
Litresits and Chris Tauchner, 
talked about how Downes affect- 
ed them. He passed on the jazz 
tradition through inspiration, 
Tauchner said. “He told me, 
‘You've got the light. I’m just pro- 
viding the switch:” 

About 40 musicians and speak- 
ers took part in the tribute, which 
stretched over almost three hours. 

Prominent among them were 
faculty members Charles Ellison 
and Andrew Homzy, former 
dean Chris Jackson and current 
dean Catherine Wild, president 
Claude Lajeunesse and Maria 
Peluso, president of the part- 
time faculty union, which spon- 
sored the evening. 





Concordia both ‘dynamic’ and ‘approachable’ 


LAURIE ZACK 


Dynamic, approachable, worldly. 
These are just a few of the adjec- 
tives repeatedly used to describe 
Concordia by the 10,000 plus peo- 
ple who responded to the most 
comprehensive survey ever under- 
taken by the university. 

In all, nearly 38,000 people were 
contacted as part of a 10-phase 
process that reached out to stu- 
dents, applicants, faculty, support 
staff, board members, alumni, 
business and opinion leaders, and 
members of the general population 
to determine perceptions related 
to the university's reputation. 

Working closely with The 
Strategic Counsel (a national mar- 
ket research company), the Office 
of the Provost conceived and 
implemented the survey as a way 
of providing a factual context to 
help guide planning. 


Most of the surveys were quan- 
titative (web- or phone-based) and 
were supported by a significant 
number of qualitative one-on-one 
or focus group interviews. The 
response, especially from the 
internal community, was remark- 
able; over 4,000 students took the 
time to complete the survey, as did 
789 faculty and staff (a 32 per cent 
response rate). 

“While we still await final 
results of the overall study, our 
ability to move forward at this 
point represents this administra- 
tion's commitment to act on the 
results of quality research being 
conducted in the context of the 
academic plan? said Brad Tucker, 
Director of Institutional Planning. 
“The response rates, in most 
cases, were well beyond our 
expectations.” 

The overall picture painted of 
Concordia was of an above aver- 


age, highly innovative and daring 
institution with pockets of excep- 
tional teaching and research. The 
perception of high quality was one 
that was more strongly communi- 
cated by members of the external 
community, students, senior 
administrators, and to a large 
extent by support staff; faculty 
members were more reserved in 
their descriptions. 

The survey also provided 
Concordia’s University Com- 
munications Services (UCS) with 
a unique opportunity to assess the 
university's positioning and 
image. Working in close collabora- 
tion with the Office of the Provost, 
Marcel Proulx, an independent 
strategic planner and market 
researcher, examined the universi- 
ty’s branding initiatives with the 
USC to see how well they repre- 
sent Concordia’s character and 
vision for the future. 


“Concordia is an exciting place 
at the moment and it is seen as a 
university on the move,’ Proulx 
said. We need to use this 
momentum to position our- 
selves by expressing our unique 
strengths and aspirations in a 
relevant way, so as to differenti- 
ate Concordia among all other 
Canadian universities.” 

Part of the work undertaken by 
Proulx and Sami Antaki, Director 
of Marketing Communications, 
was an analysis of the ways in 
which Canadian universities pres- 
ent themselves to the public. 
Among their findings was that a 
unique opportunity exists for 
Concordia to step forward and 
communicate its image on the 
strength of the values inherent in 
the university. 

“It's clear that as we move for- 
ward with developing the univer- 
sity’s key messages, visual expres- 


sions, and image, regardless of 
how and where it’s projected, we 
are going to have to build on the 
positive perceptions people have 
of us, and introduce elements to 
support where we want to end up 
as a University over the next five 
years, Antaki said. 

“We have to tell the world about 
what it is that we value as an insti- 
tution. We also have to showcase 
our daring and our dynamism, 
and project an image of quality 
that is built on the diversity and 
worldliness we find everywhere 
on campus. Of course, underpin- 
ning any of our initiatives will be 
the fact that Concordia is unique- 
ly approachable in the Canadian 
university landscape’ 

It is expected that new mes- 
sages, visual expressions, and 
communications strategies will be 
developed and put into action in 
the new year. 
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Stephen Snow and Miranda D'Amico have developed unique expertise since founding the Centre for the Arts in 


Human Development. They are exploring similar programs around the world. 


BARBARA BLACK 


Stephen Snow and Miranda 
D'Amico, founding members of 
the Centre for the Arts in 
Human Development (CAHD), 
are finding others around the 
world who heal wounded spir- 
its through drama, movement, 
music and art. 

Snow, a drama therapist who 
teaches creative arts therapies, 
and D'Amico, who teaches edu- 
cational psychology and special 
education, just attended a bien- 
nial festival of theatre and psy- 
chiatry at the ancient University 
of Padua, where Galileo once 
taught. There they were invited 
to present their research on 
assessment techniques and the 
efficacy of the creative arts ther- 
apies, and to show a documen- 
tary about their therapeutic the- 
atre work. 

They were particularly 
impressed by a group from Sri 
Lanka who create dances with 
tsunami victims, a jazz band 
from Belgium whose members 
have Down syndrome, and a the- 
atre piece by African immigrants 
to Italy. Snow said that while cre- 
ative arts therapies is a well- 
established field in North 
America, these practitioners in 
Asia and Europe had developed 
their techniques independently. 

Snow worked with psychiatric 
and geriatric clients in New York 
City before coming to Montreal. 
Recently he has developed a 
working relationship with 
Frederick Hickling, the head of 


psychiatry at the University of 
the West Indies. Dr. Hickling 
developed a method called cul- 
tural therapy, by which people 
tell their own stories within a 
certain cultural/historical 
framework. 

Snow and Hickling conducted 
a workshop for the McGill 
University Transcultural Psychi- 
atry program that asked partici- 
pants to express through move- 
ment, drama and music what it 
meant to have come to Quebec 
from somewhere else. They then 
repeated this workshop at 
Rutgers University, in the U.S., for 
the National Association for 
Drama Therapy. 

From its beginnings in an art 
therapy program, Creative Arts 
Therapies has grown into a full 
department at Concordia, offer- 
ing a master’s degree. For over 10 
years, students have honed their 
skills through the CAHD, which 
works with individuals with 
developmental disabilities. The 
CAHD has created some lively 
theatre productions that caught 
the attention of documentary 
filmmakers, including the CBC. 

Snow is constantly trying to 
extend his reach. Several years 
ago, he worked with local 
impresario Sam Gesser in a 
year-long project with visually 
impaired actors. The CAHD has 
pulled in students at Venture 
School, a facility for youth at 
risk in Ville Emard, encourag- 
ing them to overcome their own 
awkwardness or anger by work- 
ing onstage with adults with 


developmental disabilities. 

While the CAHD is now in 
“the best quarters we've had so 
far” in Hingston Hall, it is hoped 
that in the near future the cen- 
tre will have a permanent space 
that can accommodate the 
whole program. 

The research conducted by 
Snow and DAmico is focused on 
measuring the progress of par- 
ticipants in the CAHD. Among 
the skills they try to improve are 
“self-esteem, self-confidence, 
self-efficacy, increased commu- 
nication skills, and overall gen- 
eral well-being as measured by 
Quality of Life indicators.” Their 
research has given them 
insights into what disabled 
actors like to do, what they find 
difficult, and that mysterious 
quality called talent. 

“We've had pretty positive out- 
comes,’ Snow said. 

The ultimate goal is greater 
inclusion and quality of life for 
the participants at the CAHD. 

Their work has been recog- 
nized by the American Associ- 
ation of Mental Retardation 
(AAMR). In May 2006, the CAHD 
received an award for its efforts 
in social inclusion for people 
with disabilities in the research 
and innovation category. The 
research will culminate in a 
book, Assessment in the Creative 
Arts Therapies, to be published 
next spring. Snow and D/Amico 
are also launching a SSHRC- 
sponsored “participatory action 
performance” project this fall 
with the research team at CAHD. 
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ACCOLADES 


Congratulations to Van Suong Hoa (Mechanical and Industrial 
Engineering), who was presented with an NSERC Synergy Award at 
a gala in Winnipeg for his 18 years of work with Bell Helicopter in the 
field of composites for aerospace; specifically, the use of carbon- 
epoxy materials. Chair Martin Pugh calls it “a truly significant 
achievement, and a wonderful showcase of the work being done in 
our department. In response, Hoa graciously thanked the faculty, 
staff and students who have helped him. 


Dr. Hoa and his team are finalists for another major award, the Prix 
Partenariat given by ADRIQ (Association de la recherche indus- 
trielle du Québec), for their project “Survivability of Bonded 
Composite Wing Box. Their partners are Bell Helicopter Textron 
Canada Ltd., Delastek Inc., Ecole Polytechnique, the National 
Research Council and Defense Research and Development Canada 
(Valcartier). The recipient of more than $2 million in funding, this 
project allowed students to work with employees in the aerospace 
industry, and was one of the most extensive collaborations between 
companies and universities ever. The winner will be announced on 
Nov. 23. 


No 


Muthukumaran Packirisamy, who is a Concordia Research 
Chair in Mechanical Engineering, recently got a grant from the 
Canadian Institute of Photonic Innovations. He was kind enough to 
give the Journal's article on June 1 (“Microchips Improve Medical 
Tools”) some of the credit, and believes he is the first in his depart- 
ment to get the grant. 


~Qo 


Lynn Hughes (Studio Arts), Bart Simon (Sociology/Montreal 
GameCODE), Gary Boyd (Educational Technology) and a number 
of Concordia students were among 38 founding members of the 
Canadian Game Studies Association (CGSA) who met at York 
University in Toronto recently. They exhibited their own work and 
discussed “the state of play” in the field. The association was estab- 
lished to share models, tools and methods, and draw in existing 
Canadian research networks on games, digital games and play. Some 
of the presentations will be on the CGSA web site.in November. 


~o 


Congratulations to Hugh Hazelton 
(Classics, Modern Languages and 
Linguistics) who is a finalist for a 
Governor-General’s Literary Award. 
Hazleton, who teaches Spanish, was 
nominated for a translation from 
French. Vetiver (Signature Editions), 
is the English translation of Vétiver, 
by Joél Des Rosiers (Les Editions 
Triptyque). Here is what the citation 
said: “Hugh Hazelton’s creative and 
accurate translation renders the 
nuances of Joél Des Rosiers’ exotic 
narrative poetry. The English version 
faithfully reproduces the author's 
historical and personal description 
of the beauty and harsh reality of life 
in his native Haiti” The winners will 
be announced Nov. 21. 


~Qo 


Steven Appelbaum and Barbara Shapiro (Management) were 
quoted in a recent edition of Les Affaires Plus. The article was titled 
“Les Entreprises qui ont du coeur; and was about how companies 
that exhibit strong social values earn the pride of their employees. 
Appelbaum said employees need to know that their company can 
evaluate its own social responsibility in a forthright way. Shapiro 
said, “When youre proud of working for a company, you talk about 
it to your friends. A company can't buy that kind of recruitment 
strategy: 


“Qo 


Joanna Berzowska (XS Labs / Design and Computation Arts) was 
on a panel recently at SAT, the digital art facility on lower St. 
Lawrence Blvd, called Au coeur de la matiére: le noyau des inter- 
faces. She talked about her wearable art. 
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Services sector 
reorganizes 


Vice-President Services Michael Di 
Grappa has created the positions 
of four associate vice-presidents. 

“We are focusing more closely 
and clearly on services to the uni- 
versity community, and ensuring 
that decision-making happens at 
the most appropriate level; he 
explained. “We are also restructur- 
ing ourselves to allow more atten- 
tion to be given to critically impor- 
tant areas like strategic planning, 
within a more tightly focused 
Services sector’ 

Roger Cété becomes Associate 
Vice-President, Enrolment and 
Student Services, continuing to 
oversee enrolment and student 
services, plus the departments of 
Recreation and Athletics and the 
Office of the Dean of Students. He 
will be supported by Katie 
Sheahan, Director, Recreation and 
Athletics and Advisor on Strategic 
Planning, and Dean of Students 
Keith Pruden. 

Yves Gosselin becomes 
Associate Vice-President, Human 
Resources, Peter Bolla becomes 
Associate Vice-President, Facili- 
ties Management, and Andrew 
McAusland becomes Associate 
Vice-President, Instructional and 
Information Technology. 


The role of Mare Gauthier, 
Executive Director of Finance and 
Business Operations, is being 
expanded to include Auxiliary 
Services, the Bookstores and 
Computer stores, other retail oper- 
ations, the university insurance 
portfolio, administrative overview 
of the pension plan and other 
administrative functions. Human 
Resources remains the contact 
point for pension plan services. 

The four associate vice-presi- 
dents and Gauthier will form the 
core of the new Management 
Committee of the Services Sector. 
Under Di Grappa’ leadership, they 
will address the following priori- 
ties: concluding the current round 
of collective bargaining, the formu- 
lation of a comprehensive space 
plan for the university, new student 
residences and a new student cen- 
tre, reviewing practices to help 
meet university enrolment goals, 
and establishing a longer-term 
vision across all service sectors. 

Jean Brisebois, Director of 
Security; Susan Magor, Director, 
Environmental Health and Safety; 
and Patricia Posius, Director, 
Special Initiatives team, will 
report directly to the Vice- 
President, Services. 


Stories in pictures 


Gabi Kislat, a photographer and multimedia artist from Germany, pre- 
pares her photo display for the Nouveau Cinema - New Image show at the EV 
building. Kislat, a filmmaker who also has a film inspired by The Godfather 
in the new media show, is a final-year film student at Concordia. To visit 
the show and see the films, go into the entrance of unfinished Arc'teryx 
store on Ste. Catherine St. 
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the panel, and his full text can be read at news.concordia.ca 
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Donation of rare book on hockey 


A rare book on Canadian hockey 
will come to Concordia Archives, 
thanks to the generosity of Brian 
Malone, a resident of Champlain, 
a suburb of Quebec City. 

Published in 1899, Hockey: 
Canada’s Royal Winter Games 
was written by another native of 
Quebec City, Arthur Farrell, who 
won two Stanley Cups with the 
Montreal Shamrocks and was 
inducted into the Hockey Hall of 
Fame. 

Malone inherited the book 
from his father, Dr. J.M.F. Malone, 
team doctor for the Trois- 
Riviéres Reds in the 1940s and 
50s. He lent the book to Gazette 
sports columnist Red Fisher, and 
asked him to find it an appropri- 
ate home. Fisher has written sev- 
eral articles on the book's signifi- 
cance in capturing bygone atti- 
tudes to the national game. 

He also sent it for viewing to 
Prime Minister Stephen Harper, 
who himself is writing a history 
of hockey in Canada. The prime 
minister asked Library and 
Archives Canada to make a digi- 
tal copy. 

In the meantime, Mr. Malone 
decided that the book should be 
given to the Canadian Irish 
Studies Foundation to be passed 
on to the Centre for Canadian 
Irish Studies at Concordia 
University. Before being handed 
over, the book is undergoing con- 
servation treatment by Library 


and Archives Canada which will 
make it available digitally on its 
website. 

President Claude Lajeunesse 
said the university is honoured to 
be custodian of this historical 
artifact. Only three copies are 
known to exist. The copy in the 
British Library was destroyed in 
a World War I air raid fire. 

It will be housed at Concordia 
Archives, where it will become 
part of an extensive collection 
related to the university's Sports 
Hall of Fame and other players 
for the Montreal Shamrocks. The 
Archives has state-of-the-art 
facilities to house and make 
available to researchers this irre- 
placeable original document. 

Michael Kenneally, Director of 
the Centre for Canadian Irish 
Studies, pointed out that this 
book is a reminder of the role the 
Irish have played in Quebec soci- 
ety. One of the mandates of the 
Centre is to study the complex 
relationship between the Irish 
and French over many genera- 
tions, a bond often reinforced by 
a common religion and the fact 
that both Ireland and Quebec 
were colonies of England. 

Irish participation in hockey is 
deep-rooted, as evidenced by the 
Montreal Shamrocks, who won 
the Stanley Cup in 1899 and 1900 
and for whom Arthur Farrell 
played. The Montreal Canadiens 
also has Irish-Canadian roots, 











right up to current general man- 
ager Bob Gainey. 

It is expected that the restora- 
tion of Hockey: Canadas Royal 
Winter Games will be completed 
by Library and Archives Canada 
in about a month, at which time 
it will be formally presented to 
the university. 

BARBARA BLACK 
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Dallaire receives Loyola Medal 


Honoured by Alumni Association 


Senator, former soldier, peace 
activist and newly minted aca- 
demic Roméo Dallaire (at right) 
was awarded the Loyola Medal on 
Oct. 16. 

Loyola Alumni Association 
President Jim Donaldson gave 
Senator Dallaire the award in the 
Loyola High School Atrium before 
about 150 guests, and President 
Claude Lajeunesse welcomed him 
into the Concordia family. Dallaire 
recently became a senior fellow of 
Concordia’s Montreal Institute for 
Genocide and Human Rights 
Studies (MIGS). 

In his acceptance speech, he 
mentioned that his mother, 
Catherine, was a _ long-time 
Concordia staff member. He 
also talked about the impor- 


tance of the UN Advisory 
Committee on Genocide 
Prevention, to which he was 
appointed earlier this year. 

Dallaire joins an impressive list 
of Loyola Medal recipients, 
including Governor-General 
Georges P. Vanier, Cardinal Paul- 
Emile Léger, feminist Thérése F. 
Casgrain, musician Oscar 
Peterson and_ philanthropist 
Richard J. Renaud. 

Following the reception, 
Dallaire delivered his first lec- 
ture as a MIGS senior fellow. He 
said classic warfare, with armies 
fighting armies, is becoming 
outdated. Canada and other 
nations face grave geopolitical 
challenges, including the cur- 
rent crisis in Darfur. 





Arts school project requires creativity, funds 
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The Grey Nuns Motherhouse represents an important piece of Quebec cul- 
ture. The interior will need major work to become a Cité des Arts. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

locations even after the relocation 
of some departments and the 
dean's office to the new EV 
Building. 

Part of the appeal of the Grey 
Nuns project for Jackson is that a 
precious piece of Quebec history 
will be preserved and re-imagined. 
As an organist and director of the 


Studio de musique ancienne de 
Montréal, he knows religious 
buildings well because they are so 
frequently performance venues. 
These stately now-abandoned 
buildings, once the heart of 
French-Canadian culture, are “in 
the middle of a huge crisis, he 
said. “They can't all be condos and 
concert halls” However, the fact 


ANIWJOVNYW S3ILITIIVI JO ASILUNOD 


that the building is a valuable 
piece of le patrimoine will likely 
open doors that Concordia’s 
fundraisers have never previously 
broached. 

Jackson would like to call the 
new facility la Cité des arts de 
Concordia, a name that suggests a 
self-sufficient microenvironment 
of artists. “It's very québécois, very 
Concordia’ 

About 200 nuns still live in the 
majestic limestone structure, 
which includes a hospital, chapel 
and cemetery. The purchase price 
is about $18 million, but its trans- 
formation into a modern arts 
school will cost much more. While 
the outside of the building and the 
chapel can’t be altered because 
they are classified as historic, the 
inside will have to be redesigned. 

The building was built for the 
Sisters of Charity, popularly known 


as the Grey Nuns because of their | 
dress, over the period 1870 to 1901. | 


Its property included fields and 
orchards now occupied by the 
Faubourg shopping plaza and 
office tower that runs along Ste. 
Catherine St. between St. Mathieu 
and Guy Sts. When fully acquired 
in 2022, it will double the size of 
Concordia’s downtown campus. 

“Personally, I hope we do a min- 
imum of conversion? Jackson said. 
As a convent, the building was not 
open to the general public, but this 
will change as it is acquired and 
transformed. “In a_ sense, 
Concordia will be giving it back to 
the people’ 














Arts and Science 
Dean’s Awards 


Kanan HEMLAND 


Arts and Science Dean David 
Graham made good on his prom- 
ise to recognize excellence in his 
faculty and staff at an awards cer- 
emony held on Oct. 17. 

Barely two weeks after the fac- 
ulty’s best and brightest students 
were féted, Graham presided over 
the ceremony, which recognized 
the outstanding contributions of 
eight faculty members and three 
staff. 

The staff awards were deter- 
mined by the same committee 
that granted the faculty awards, 
headed by Vice-Dean Curriculum 
and Appraisals Joanne Locke. The 
inaugural awards went to Linda 
Dubeau, Department Admini- 
strator, Sociology and Anthropo- 
logy, Lillian Jackson, Assistant to 
the Principal, Science College, 


| and Jeannie Krumel, Department 


Administrator, Political Science. 

“All of the people we selected 
are absolutely essential to their 
departments,’ Locke said. She 
added that they are able to solve 
any problem, or find out who 
could. “They are the people who 
staff in other departments go to if 
they have questions: 

Locke commented on the three 
recipients’ direct, daily contact 
with students making them ideal- 
ly placed to support them. “They 
are also mentors to new faculty 
who come in without knowing 


how to get things done’? 

In addition to the staff awards, 
Mary Vipond (History) earned an 
award for Outstanding Academic 
Service. Vipond started in the 
Loyola College History program 
in 1970 and helped to manage 
the curriculum changes neces- 
sary during the merger with Sir 
George. She has worked on vari- 
ous departmental committees, 
and served twice as acting chair. 
She has also represented the 
department on external commit- 
tees. 

Ronald Rudin (History) and 
John Harnad (Mathematics and 
Statistics) were given awards for 
Distinguished Scholarship. This 
honour recognizes the extensive 
publications of both professors — 
Rudin even produced a documen- 
tary video to reach a broader 
audience. The two professors 
have also presented at dozens of 
conferences, raising Concordia’s 
profile at the international level. 

As new scholars, Lorenzo 
DiTommaso (Theological Studies) 
and Deborah Folaron (Etudes 
francaises) are tenure-track pro- 
fessors well on the way to similar 
careers in their respective fields. 

In addition, Svetla Kamenova 


(Etudes  francaises), Sara 
Weinberg (Education) and 
Shannon McSheffrey (History) all 


earned recognition for their 
exceptional teaching, as men- 
tioned in The Journal on Sept. 28. 
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BARBARA BLACK 


The current exhibition at the 
FOFA Gallery opened with only 
one actual painting, loaned for 
the occasion; the exhibit proper 
is of representations of missing 
works, Auktion 392 is a striking 
statement about the fate of a 
generation of Jews whose valu- 
able art collections were wrest- 
ed from them by the Nazis. 
Professor Catherine Mac- 
Kenzie and a group of art history 
students mounted the show. Its 


the forced liquidation of Max 
Stern's gallery in Germany on Nov. 
13, 1937. The scale reproductions 
on the FOFA Gallery walls are of 
individual works that were auc- 
tioned off then and have not yet 
been recovered by Stern's estate. 
The MA students — Alexandra 
Anber, Katie Apsey, Andria Hickey, 
Sharon Murray, Kimberlie Robert, 





MacKenzie wrote an essay for 
the catalogue that evokes the 
extraordinary atmosphere in 
ticed and supported the arts out of 


She describes the nature of the 
Stern gallery holdings, which were 
rather conservative in style, but 
typical of so many of the galleries 
that were forced to close during 
the Nazi era. 

Stern, who had inherited the 
gallery from his father, moved to 
Montreal and started again, 
becoming one of contemporary 
Canadian art's most influential 
figures. When he died in 1987, he 
left most of his assets to 


_ Concordia, McGill and the 
‘Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
__ In the course of its involvement in 
‘the dispersal of this work, led by 


The real painting that was at the 
opening is one of those lost by 
Stern. A sweetly romantic 19th- 
century French work called Aimée, 
a Young Egyptian, it was unexpect- 
edly given back to the Stern estate 
by Sotheby's auction house, which 
sold it at auction five years ago for 
approximately $100,000 and sub- 
sequently discovered its Stern 


provenance. 

The unveiling of the painting at 
Concordia on Oct. 19 received 
wide media coverage in and 
beyond Montreal. Renewed inter- 
est in Nazi-era art restitution was 
the subject of a riveting lecture 
that evening by Willi Korte, a 


Guests at the Auktion 392 opening, with representations of the Stern paintings missing since the Nazi era. 
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Catherine MacKenzie (Art History) curated the exhibit. 


German lawyer and historian who 
has become the international 
expert on the subject and the Stern 
project's principal investigator. 
Dr. Korte told a rapt audience 
enough anecdotes to fuel several 
Hollywood movies. In one, he 
described how a photo in the New 
York Times led to a frantic effort to 
stop a painting on loan to the 
Museum of Modern Art from 


going back to Austria, where it 


would be legally impossible to 
recover. US. laws and law enforce- 
ment agencies are more support- 
ive of claims than those in Austria, 
where he has faced challenges. 
The great international auction 
houses of Christie's and Sotheby's 
were active sponsors of the Oct. 19 
events, as well as the Auktion 392 


exhibition and publication, an 
indication of the leadership of 
Concordia and the success of 
Korte and a small number of oth- 
ers, largely American Jews, in 
reviving what was for several 
decades considered a dead issue. 
Korte and American restitu- 
tions legal specialist Thomas R. 
Kline, of the Washington firm 
Andrews Kurth LLP, also went to a 


gathering of art history faculty and 


students, where they were pep- 
pered with questions. Korte’s visit 
to Montreal was part of the ninth 
annual educational series spon- 
sored by the Montreal Holocaust 
Memorial Centre, which contin- 
ues until Nov. 9. For more informa- 
tion, please go to www.mhmc.ca or 
www.auktion392.com. 


Two-city art collective comments on society's ‘imminent collapse’ 


Marc LOsIER 
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That's It That's All (left to right): Adrian DiLena, Joshua Barndt, Jannick 
Deslauriers, Louis-Pierre Lachapelle and Philippe Chabot. 


The Concordia Fine Arts collective That's It That's 
All kicked off its first official exhibition on Oct. 16 at 
the VAV gallery. 

Inspired by social and environmental concerns, 
the jury-selected exhibition Collapse argues that in 
the face of issues such as poverty and pollution, 
there is no time for finesse. 

“[Our collective] is socially conscious and deals 
with real issues; said leader Joshua Barndt, a 
Torontonian. Barndt, in his third year of painting in 
Studio Arts, formed the collective in 2004 with 
Concordia painting alumnus _Louis-Pierre 
Lachapelle and third-year painting and fibres stu- 
dent Jannick Deslauriers, both of whom grew up in 
Quebec. 

Great friends, they often work together on the 
same canvas at the same time, but still maintain 
individuality throughout their work. Their show's 
title piece, an enormous mural of a society in 


freefall, exemplifies this method. 

“This show represents the freefall that our socie- 
ty is in regarding the social, political and environ- 
mental state of our world. We're all in this process 
of freefalling,” Barndt said. 

A show of the group's work at Toronto's 
Whippersnapper Gallery in August added third- 
year sculpture student Philippe Chabot and third- 
year painting and drawing student Adrian DiLena 
to the mix. DiLena grew up painting with Barndt in 
Toronto. 

Chabot’s impact was also keenly observed. His 
battered and corroded creations Pay Phone, ATM 
and Water Fountain suited Collapse perfectly. “ 
wasn't originally part of the collective, but we share 
a lot of the same ideas, so it’s a good fit, said the 
artist. 

Collapse is on display until Oct. 28 at the VAV, on 
René Lévesque Blvd. Check their website, 
www.feedmyeyes.net, for information about future 
presentations. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 


KAREN HERLAND 


The staff at the newly minted 
Concordia International office is 
equally focused on Concordia and 
the world, according to the direc- 
tor, William Cheaib, who began in 
his post in a Mackay St. annex only 
a month ago. 

“It is evident that we're living in 
an era of globalization and the 
world is becoming increasingly 
interconnected, not just in terms 
of telecommunications and the 
economy, but also in terms of 
knowledge, culture and values,’ 
Cheaib said. 

“Our role is to prepare 
Concordia students to be interna- 
tionally knowledgeable and inter- 
culturally competent? 

Cheaib heads a team of three 
international liaison officers 
(each responsible for a different 
part of the globe) and one 
administrative coordinator. The 
office's mandate is to support 





KAREN HERLAND 


Fourteen Concordia students 
attended the International 
Studies Institute at Nanjing 
University this past June and 
July. They earned 12 credits and 
shared the campus with other 
groups studying Mandarin from 
New York University, the United 
Nations and the United States 
Air Force. 

Nanjing University is just one 
of nearly 100 institutions which 
has a formal partnership with 
Concordia. Usually these part- 
nerships allow students to earn 
credit as an exchange student 
for a semester. This was the first 
group of students who were able 
to attend a summer program 
together as part of the 
Department of Classics, Modern 
Languages and Linguistics. 

The group was initially divid- 
ed into beginner, intermediate 
and advanced language ability. 
Over half were beginners, with 
no previous experience speaking 
Mandarin at all. 

Leigh Hasan is a professional 
musician with a previous degree 
from Concordia. He had never 
been to China and enjoyed the 
challenge. 


the international agreements 
and programs developed by the 
university's administration, and 
to identify new initiatives. 

As such, they work closely with 
Liselyn Adams, Vice-Provost 
International Affairs. “She devel- 
ops the agreements, and we 
implement them?” 

Cheaib sees Concordia 
International in a collaborative 
role with those who want to 
increase the internationalization 
of Concordia. “We are ready to 
give high-quality international 
liaison services. Our motto is 
Challenge Us,’ he said. 

“Internally, our priority is to 
build strong collaborations with 
faculty members. Externally, the 
priority is to liaise with partner 
institutions and_ international 
organizations to provide students, 
faculty and staff with the opportu- 
nity to have an international expe- 
rience,’ 

In broad terms, the department 


exists to support those who wish 
to do academic work abroad, of 
any nature. Concordia 
International can help a student 
study abroad, or a researcher find 
additional funds for an interna- 
tional project. 

In his first few weeks in office, 
Cheaib has been developing strate- 
gic and promotional policies and 
meeting with faculty representa- 
tives to determine their needs. 
“The faculties have been very posi- 
tive and collaborative; he said. 

Cheaib’s own background is in 
law. He has bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees in law, and has expe- 
rience in intellectual property law 
in the Middle East, Europe and 
North America. Most recently, he 
worked at the Université de 
Montréal and its affiliated Ecole 
Polytechnique. 

“I became curious about the 
ability of higher education to 
share knowledge and culture, 
Cheaib said. “I found my place’ 
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Concordia International 
takes on the world 





William Cheaib says Concordia International's motto is “Challenge Us.” 








From left: Julie Chehade, Maimouna Brownrigg, Karin Hum and coordina- 
tor Lian Duan. This photo was taken in Zhouzhuang, a famous “water- 
town” near Shanghai, where the last scene of Mission Impossible 3 was 
filmed. 


“There are no English signs 
and no English menus. Just to 
get food was an ordeal.” After a 
month, Hasan could order food, 
bargain at stores, and explain 
why he was in China. 


The students spent their 
mornings in four-hour language 
classes. On Tuesday afternoons 
they studied tai chi and calligra- 
phy. “Writing is a strict and 
important part of the culture. 
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Not only do you have to be able 
to write characters correctly, 
you have to draw the strokes in a 
specific order as well” Hasan 
said. 

Lian Duan, the only full-time 
faculty member _ teaching 
Chinese at Concordia, accompa- 
nied the students on their trip. 
He said the program was 
demanding and students spent 
their “free” afternoons doing 
homework. Weekends were gen- 
erally spent on supervised tours 
of nearby regions of social or 
cultural importance — all of this 
in on average 35°C heat. 

Qualifying students were able 
to take advantage of the Quebec 
student mobility bursary. This 
program subsidized the stu- 
dents’ costs (travel, tuition and 
room and board) by $750 a 
month. 

Duan was impressed by how 
easily the students adapted to 
their new surroundings. “They 
quickly identified all of the good 
restaurants in the area. We were 
eating Mexican, Brazilian and 
Japanese food’ 

He also said that the intense 
experience of living and study- 
ing together created a family 
feeling over their eight-week 


trip. 

Hasan became extremely ill 
two days before they were set to 
return to Canada. 

He was too ill to participate in 
the students’ much-anticipated 
shopping spree in Shanghai, 
which was planned for the day 
before their return. Duan was 
impressed that another student 
also skipped the trip in order to 
help Hasan prepare his luggage 


to get back home. 
Another student decided not 
to return altogether. Julie 


Chehade’s Mandarin improved 
so much that she was offered a 
one-year contract to teach 
English at a local university. She 
accepted the position. She is 
now earning more than the 
teachers who taught her during 
the summer program. 

Duan said this is an indication 
of the possibilities that open up 
for those who learn Chinese lan- 
guage and culture. He hopes to 
be able to repeat the experience 
next year and appreciates the 
support of his department chair 
and Liselyn Adams in develop- 
ing the program. 

Meanwhile, Adams would like 
to see similar programs estab- 
lished in Spain or France. 
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DAWN WISEMAN 





Catherine Mulligan (Building, 
Civil and Environmental Engin- 
eering) and Masaharo Fukue 
(Tokai University, Japan) shared 
the same thesis supervisor, albeit 
at different times. That common 
reference led them to catch up on 
work and mutual acquaintances 
when they met at conferences. 
“Eventually we decided we 
should really _ collaborate,” 





Mulligan said, “especially since 
our individual research is so com- 
plementary: 

Mulligan and Fukue are both 
environmental engineers with an 
interest in developing real solu- 
tions to contamination problems 
in water. Specifically, they are 
interested in how to remove sus- 
pended solids before they settle 
into the bottom sediment of fresh- 
water bodies, 

Suspended solids from urban, 


Workers on Fukue's research barge wash suspended solids out of filtering 
sand. Cleaned sand can be reused to remove more contaminants. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Collaboration finds solution to common industrial problem 


industrial and agricultural run- 
off include things like heavy met- 
als, fecal matter, phosphorous 
and nitrogén. In the short term 
they contaminate the water; over 
the medium to long term they 
feed algae blooms (like the blue- 
green algae currently in many 
Quebec lakes) and enter the food 
chain. They also impact recre- 
ational use of water. 

Settled solids in the sediment of 
the Lachine Canal have been cited 
as one of the issues impacting its 
use, which has been declining 
despite the large investment made 
to reopen it to pleasure craft a few 
years ago. Traffic in the canal is 
limited to 10 kilometers per hour 
to ensure the toxic sediment on the 
canal floor is not re-suspended. 

As Mulligan pointed out, 
“When the solids settle into the 
sediment, they become both a 
source and a sink for further con- 
tamination, and the problem 
becomes chronic. ” A potential 
solution for the problem here may 
eventually be inspired by her 
recent work with Fukue in Japan. 

During Mulligan’s sabbatical, 
she and Fukue began a joint 
Japan-Canada research project to 
examine ways of quickly and effi- 
ciently filtering suspended parti- 
cles from water. 


Online credit offers competitive edge 





We are currently poised to use the 
internet as a recruitment tool for 
students across the country and 
around the world. 

Online education is certainly not 
new, and an increasing number of 
institutions are offering courses on 
the internet, but few are offering 
actual certificates and programs. 

“The moment you step out of the 
bricks and mortar, you are in com- 
petition with a brand new market. 
Concordia’s biggest asset in this 
market is its our intellectual prop- 
erty, said Patrick Devey, eConcor- 
dia’s director of research and devel- 
opment. 

Devey is currently working on a 
30-credit certificate in Canadian 
studies targeted at international 
students. The 10-course program 
was approved at Senate last spring 
for delivery in September 2007. 

The certificate will allow poten- 
tial students to earn a year's worth 
of Concordia credits while in their 
own country. This means they 
don't have to worry about housing, 
travel and the potential culture 
shock when they begin their 


degree. “They have the opportunity 


to take their foundation year 
online from within their home 
country, after which, they will 
come to Montreal — this is a win- 
win situation for the student in sav- 
ings and for the university in 
recruitment opportunities; said 
Kaoru Matsui, eConcordia’s direc- 
tor of business development. 

“We recognized that this was a 
niche market; Devey said. Devey 
and his team have found professors 
for most of the classes, which pro- 
vide an overview of Canadian histo- 
ry, politics and culture. They are 
working on the online adaptation. 

“You can't replicate the full syn- 
chronous, face-to-face environ- 
ment of the classroom. But you 
can take some of its best practices 
that work in the classroom, and 
recreate them online; he said. 

Devey will sometimes spend 
time in a classroom to get a sense 
of the professor's style and the 
overall climate in order to properly 
adapt a course. 

He cited a class on bioethics 
offered by Jack Ornstein 
(Philosophy) as an example. 
Ornstein often baits his class on 
issues like animal testing and 


euthanasia. In order to translate 
that mood online Devey had him 
create Jekyll-and-Hyde like person- 
ae who present the issues to stu- 
dents. 

Devey and Matsui see the certifi- 
cate in Canadian studies as an 
opportunity to get international 
students acculturated to Canada 
and to North American teaching 
practices. 

“The videos will demonstrate 
what lectures are like here, and 
they will need to express them- 
selves in written English? Devey 
said. Matsui added that the poten- 
tial to add a formal language com- 
ponent also exists. 

The model of distance education 
could be applied to specific fields. 
“We know that China would like 
more courses in commerce and 
computer science; Matsui said. 

Concordia may also develop a 
foundational year of courses for 
Canadian students. Students who 
do not go through the CEGEP sys- 
tem need 108 credits to graduate 
with a BA. They could earn the 
extra 18 credits online the summer 
before they arrive, again cutting 
their potential expense . 


With a grant from the Ministére 
du Développement économique, 
de [JInnovation and = de 
YExportation (MDEIE), Mulligan’s 
lab undertook an evaluation of fil- 
ters to see which ones were most 
efficient. “The key is being able to 
remove the smaller particles with- 
out completely clogging and losing 
the efficiency of the filter? she said. 

In parallel, she and Fukue over- 
saw field testing of two pilot sys- 
tems developed in Japan. The first 
was a 15-by-60-metre barge modi- 
fied as a floating filtration plant 
that “processes 10,000 cubic 
metres of water per day’ The sec- 
ond was a much smaller (one-by- 
one-metre) solar-powered float- 
ing filter. As the significantly 
cheaper solution, multiple units 
could be used at the same time in 
order to increase the overall rate 
of filtration. 

Both systems appear to work 
quite well. “Measurements before 
and after testing indicate a signifi- 
cant drop in suspended solids 
over time,’ Mulligan said. 

With a new three-year grant 
from MDEIE and a one-year grant 
from NSERC’s Special Research 
Opportunities fund, she and 
Fukue are looking at replicating 
experiments in and around 
Montreal. The first step is identify- 


ing areas where contamination 
exists. 

“He was here on Thanksgiving 
weekend and we scouted some 
areas for hot spots’ 

They are looking for similar 
locations in Canada and Japan, 
such as harbours and isolated 
bays, which are always potential 
sites for contamination build-up 
because they are sheltered from 
faster flowing water. 

Mulligan pointed to _ the 
Technoparc area between the 
Victoria and Champlain Bridges 
as a likely testing area. “It's an old 
landfill which is leaking into the 
river. You can smell the oil when 
you walk nearby. 

She and Fukue are involving a 
number of graduate students in 
the research, “One of Fukue's 
recent PhDs is coming to 
Concordia as a _ postdoc in 
November, Mulligan said, “and we 
will have another PhD student 
very soon” 

Ultimately, the international 
collaborators hope their project 
will lead to defining the parame- 
ters for cost-efficient, large-scale 
water remediation. And Mulligan 
loves that potential for real world 
results. 

“It's very exciting, one of the rea- 
sons I became an engineer” 





Exchanges built and rebuilt 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 
term abroad to earn the interna- 
tional profile. 

There is pressure to send 
more students abroad. Current- 
ly, the government only funds 
the university at 50 per cent for 
the number of students study- 
ing here from elsewhere, over 
and above the number we have 
sent on exchange. Every year 
the government suggests fund- 
ing may be cut off entirely. 
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Liselyn Adams 


Ultimately, Adams is con- 
vinced that the value of an 
international education can be 
found in the personal relation- 
ships established across dis- 
tance and cultures. 

Adams travelled to India last 
January and discovered a com- 
mon interest in horseback rid- 
ing with an administrator at the 
India Institutes of Technology. 
Months later, she received a 
phone call from him wanting to 
finalize their agreement before 
he left for vacation. 

She was also planning a trip 
and they began to share their 
plans. One thing led to another 
and the two of them realized 
they would both be in 
Savannah, Georgia, at the same 
time. They arranged to meet 
there. 

They were able to finalize the 
partnership on Adams’ laptop 
while they took a break from a 


riding outing. 
Although the world is not 
always that small, Adams 


knows that the partnerships she 
is building around the world 
have a far-reaching impact. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 


KAREN HERLAND 


Things at the International 
Students Office (ISO) are 
extremely busy these days, and 
they will likely get busier. 

When the government intro- 
duced a program last April to 
allow full-time international stu- 
dents in good academic standing 
the opportunity to work up to 20 
hours a week off campus during 
the academic terms, the ISO 
responded immediately. 

“We made information ses- 
sions for interested students 
mandatory. Last May, we were 
offering two sessions a day for the 
whole month;’ ISO coordinator 
Isabelle Lacelle said. 

Lacelle hopes that the proac- 
tive approach helped Concordia’s 
4,148 international students 
determine their eligibility. Some 
were unable to apply because of 
their course loads or averages. 
Others may have had other 
means to afford their studies. 

“About 900 students applied for 
permits, almost double any other 


large institution in the province; 
Lacelle said. Since her office only 
endorsed students who met the 
requirements, she’s fairly sure 
they all received the permits. 

No one knows why the demand 
from Concordia was so high, even 
accounting for the large number 
of international students here. 
The ISO is planning a survey to 
learn where those students went 
to find work, how many were 
employed, and what types of 
work they found. They hope to 
have that information by the end 
of the term. 

Meanwhile, the ISO staff is gear- 
ing up for another flurry of infor- 
mation sessions and applications, 
since students who began last 
January may become eligible for 
the permits in mid-November. 

The program has required a lot 
of resource management. In addi- 
tion to the information sessions, 
the ISO had to coordinate with the 
Registrar’s office, to determine 
students’ academic eligibility. 

At the same time, international 
students are experiencing. in- 


creased difficulty getting the 
study permits they need to come 
here in the first place. “It’s been 
tougher and tougher post 9/11) 
Lacelle said. 

Quebec is the only province 
that requires both provincial and 
federal permissions. 

“We have a handbook that is 
mailed to each newly admitted 
student which informs them of all 
the steps they have to go through,’ 
Lacelle said. 

Lacelle estimates that it takes 
about two-and-a-half months for 
most people to get their paper- 
work in order. A lot of that time is 
spent having hard copies of letters 
and forms mailed to the appropri- 
ate offices and embassies here 
and in their own countries. Some 
countries also require medical 
exams or police checks. 

Some students are having a 
harder time getting permission 
for their spouses and children to 
accompany them here. “These 
students are here for a long time,” 
Lacelle said. The ISO is there to 
help them as best they can. 
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ISO deluged with permit requests 





Isabelle Lacelle prepares for a busy month at the International Students 
Office. Off-campus work permits are popular with our students. 


The government often makes 
decisions on a case-by-case basis. 
A conference in November hosted 
by the Canadian Bureau for 
International Education in Quebec 
City will allow the ISO and similar 
groups on other campuses the 


opportunity to meet officials and 
ask about current policies. 

That advocacy work is impor- 
tant to Lacelle. “We've been 
faced with a lot more work, but 
we pride ourselves in putting our 
students first.” 





Chinese work term supported by alumni 


DAWN WISEMAN 
Fiona Shi planned to come to 
Canada for a long time. “My 
English professor at the Beijing 
International Studies University 
was Canadian, and she influenced 
me alot” 

Although the professor was 
originally from Brock, Shi chose 
Concordia before she even knew 


From left: president of Concordia 


what she wanted to study here. 
“At first I was attracted to Fine 
Arts, because I love dance,” she 
said. Eventually, the JMSB stu- 
dent decided to pursue the 
Goodman Institute Investment 
MBA because it combines MBA 
work with the first three levels of 


Chartered Financial Analyst 
qualification. 
At the time Shi entered the pro- 


gram, it was also beginning a pilot 
project with the Institute for 
Cooperative Education to imple- 
ment a co-op option for graduate 
students. With no previous formal 
work experience, she was very 
excited by the prospect of explor- 
ing her academic knowledge in a 
more hands-on manner. 
“Sometimes in the real world, 
the things you read about in class 





alumni in China Chen Zhang, Associate Director of the Institute for 
Cooperative Education Chen Huang, VP of West China Securities Mingxia Sun, and Fiona Shi. 
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don't look quite the way you 
expect; she said. “I wanted that 
kind of concrete experience, 
because I thought it would help 
me in my studies, and later on in 
the workforce” 

This past summer, Shi under- 
took her first work term at in the 
Fixed Income Department of West 
China Securities (WCS) in Beijing. 
Despite being thousands of kilo- 
meters away from the university, 
her experience was quite the 
Concordia affair. 

Her supervisor, Mingxia Sun, 
vice-president at WCS, is a gradu- 
ate of the Diploma _ in 
Administration program (2003), 
and members of the Beijing 
Chapter of the Concordia Alumni 
Association welcomed her with 
open arms. 

“I heard from them by email 
before I even arrived in China,’ said 
Shi. In the second week, Chen 
Zhang (MBA 2003), the Chapter 
president, invited her for coffee 
and let her know members were 
there to provide any support she 
needed. The group even hosted a 
dinner for Shi near the end of her 
placement. 

The Beijing chapter hopes more 
co-op students will pursue place- 
ments in China. Their hospitality 


certainly impressed Shi; while a 
Chinese work term was not the 
original plan, in retrospect, “It was 
100 per cent the right choice.’ 

Shi’s primary project at WCS 
was working with a private com- 
pany in Inner Mongolia, Nai Lun 
Co., that wants to issue a corporate 
bond. 

“This is a very new idea for pri- 
vate companies in China,’ she 
explained. “I was involved in the 
whole process — analyzing the 
company, looking at each product 
and service it offers, giving advice 
on how to meet government 
requirements.” 

Shi said the experience taught 
her how key teamwork is to suc- 
cess. “You absolutely need a 
group of people to do this work. It 
involves quota, issuing and trad- 
ing applications, as well as securi- 
ty and corporate law. No one per- 
son can undertake this type of 
project’ 

With a year and half to gradua- 
tion, Shi plans to get more experi- 
ence here. She will look for a co-op 
placement in Canada next sum- 
mer, and hopes to start her career 
in North America. “The different 
experience and perspective you 
gain here is very valuable, both 
personally and professionally” 
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BARBARA BLACK 


In 1992, 26-year-old Sriram 
Thottam was working for IBM in 
Madras, but he wanted to get his 
master’s degree in the West. He 
quit his job and was accepted at 
Concordia. Unfortunately, the 
train to Madras derailed on a 
bridge, spilling the mailbags, 
including Sriram’s passport, into 
the river. 

Desperate to get a duplicate 
passport and a Canadian visa, he 
chased officials through India’s 
legendary red tape and watched 
the days tick by. Mid-September 
came, and with it, the start of 
classes at Concordia. 

By mid-October he finally had 
his documents. He rushed for his 
first airplane flight with no 
thought of what would happen 
when he arrived. 

The cold Montreal air hit him 
like a fist. Sriram thought if he 
could just get to the campus he 
could curl up in a corner for the 
night, as he would have been 
able to do in India, and figure 
out what to do in the morning. 

“I arrived at around 7 oclock 
at night. It was like a refrigera- 
tor” he remembers. “A taxi driver 
wanted to charge me $70 to take 
me from the airport to 
Concordia, and I thought it was 


way too much. I got on a bus and 
it left me with all my bags at 
Bonaventure [metro]. I couldn't 
believe this was a train station; it 
was like a palace. I kept asking 
people, ‘Is this the train, really?” 

A Montrealer approached him 
and asked him if he was Indian. 
Instead of directing him to the 
university, the kindly stranger, 





INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Grad recalls traumatic arrival 


who was also from India, took 
him home and put him up for 
four days. 

Sriram started his studies a 
month late and found an apart- 
ment, but he was lonely and 
depressed. He found the 
International Students Office 
and counsellor Pat Hardt, who 
listened to his story over and 


over again for about 10 weeks. 
“Three times a day I came to 

see her,’ Sriram recalled. “She 

was very comforting, very 


patient, like my mom. I needed a 
lot of reassurance. I would go out 
of her office and then what she 
said would stop making sense, 
and I had to go back and hear it 
again.” 


Sriram Thottam was able to reconnect with the International Students Office's Pat Hardt while here for the 


Engineering Career Fair. 
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Slowly, his new life came 
together. He made close friends 
with his roommates. He called 
his girlfriend Mahima and his 
parents to keep in touch, and he 
began to enjoy his studies. He 
graduated in 1998. 

Now Sriram works for 
Microsoft at its headquarters in 
Seattle, where he lives in a nice 
house with Mahima, who 
became his wife. They have two 
little girls, Megha, 2, and Nisha, 5. 

When his employers asked for 
staff to go to career fairs in 
Toronto and Montreal, he said, “I 
volunteered right away to have a 
chance to come to Concordia 
and meet up with Pat’ He says 
he’s enormously grateful to the 
university for giving him a new 
life in North America. 

Pat Hardt, a nurse by training, 
started working at Concordia in 
1978 in Health Services, then 
switched to the International 
Students Office. She got her 
master's degree in counselling at 
McGill in 1997, but she still 
draws on her own experiences as 
an international student when 
she came to Canada from 
Barbados. Hardt is officially 
retired, but still puts in two days 
a week, plus a day as a volunteer 
counsellor at a shelter for bat- 
tered women. 





The politics of diversity 


BARBARA BLACK 


The International Political Science 
Association just held a workshop 
on diversity, and IPSA secretary- 
general Guy Lachapelle is pleased 
with the way it turned out. 

A year ago, UNESCO, the educa- 
tional and cultural arm of the 
United Nations, began to consider 
a convention on “the protection 
and promotion of the diversity of 
cultural expressions.’ It is due to 
be proposed for adoption on June 
30, 2007, and so far, 16 countries 
have approved it. 

The idea behind this workshop, 
titled Cultural Diversity, Identities 
and Globalization, was to assess 
what the convention means and 
how it is likely to be implemented. 

“UNESCO has previously moved 
to protect world heritage sites, bio- 
diversity and religion. Culture is 
also an element,’ Lachapelle said. 
“It’s important to look at the histo- 
ry of these instruments. How will 
they be used by various levels of 
government? What do they mean 


in practical terms?” 

Canada was the first country to 
ratify the convention. Many others 
have followed, though the United 
States did not, expressing the view 
that it would impede free com- 
merce. Britain was among the first 
to ratify, although Australia still 
hangs back. Japan is likely to ratify. 
Turkey must do so in order to 
qualify for membership in the 
European Union. 

It's the view of Canada, and a 
number of other countries, that 
culture should be excluded from 
commerce; in fact, the North 
American Free Trade Agreement 
reflects that view. 

President Claude Lajeunesse 
launched the IPSA workshop, and 
Clément Duhaime was_ the 
keynote speaker. Duhaime is a 
Quebecer, but spends most of his 
time in Paris as the number two 
executive of the Francophonie 
group of countries. Other guests 
were Ahmed Djoghlaf, executive 
secretary of the convention on 
biological diversity, and Ivan 


Bernier, emeritus law professor at 
Université Laval and an interna- 
tional expert in cultural diversity. 

The workshop also benefited 
from the participation of an offi- 
cial from the UN bureau of statis- 
tics, which is based at HEC, the 
business school of the Université 
de Montréal. She showed the 
political scientists how data can 
be collected and analyzed to 
measure, for example, the impact 
of globalization on culture. 

Between 40 and 60 people 
attended the workshop over its 
two days, including a number of 
students. Lachapelle, who has 
been IPSA secretary-general since 
2001, looks forward to the next 
world conference, which will be 
held in Chile in 2009. 

IPSA was established by 
UNESCO in 1949 as a consultant 
to the parent body. Since 2005, 
with the help of Montreal 
International, it has been based at 
Concordia, which has one of the 
largest departments of political 
science in Canada. 








Guy Lachapelle hosted a workshop on an international convention on cul- 
tural diversity being put forward by UNESCO. 
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Accommodations 

4-1/2, 2 bdr. $635 Montreal West (near Loyola). 
Quiet residential area. Lots of greenery and free 
outdoor parking. Please call Kristina 514-349-3901 
or 514-237-2163 


Furnished bright, large room to rent in TMR, near the 
165 bus. Kitchen, laundry access, yard and parking 
facilities. $380/month. Call Kris at 514-738-7055. 


Renovated large 5 1/2 condo-style in LaSalle, very 
bright, open concept 2 large balconies, central air, 
close to all services. Ideal for semi-retired couple, non- 
smoker Tel: (514) 978-7070 $925.00 e-mail: 
a.lecchino@total.net 


House to share - Mont St. Hilaire. Academic who enjoys 
meditation and vegetarian lifestyle, seeks like-minded 
female professional to share spacious house in Mont 
St. Hilaire. Available room _ has private 
bathroom/shower. $650/mo. includes utilities, 
Internet, cable and use of washer/dryer. Close to train 
station and Highway 20. Call 450-467-2346. 


Parking space available for rent. Building located next 
to Loyola. $60/month. Please call 514-574-2442. 


Garage or driveway parking available. Five minutes from 
Loyola for $50/month. Contact Carol at 514-481-9461 


Furnished condo in triplex with access to garden. 
Available January 2007. Short or long-term lease. 
Everything included. Easy parking. Near Jarry Park, 3 
Metro stations and all amenities. $965/mo. Contact 
Rhéal or Francine 450-463-0434 (home), 514-591-2422 
(cell). Email: rheal.desjardins@sympatico.ca 


Chalet to share for the winter season: Looking for a 
family to share the rental of a chalet in the Estrie region 
from Dec. 1, 2006 until April 15, 2007. Lake-front, 10 
minutes from the Mont Orford trails. 3 bedrooms, 1 
bathroom and a fireplace in the living room. Wed alter- 
nate the use of the chalet every week and share the 
Christmas and February break (one-week each family). 
Overall rental $2,750 for each family, everything includ- 
ed (heating, firewood, snow removal). The Fortin- 
Tillard family: 51- 739-4101. 


Renovated, furnished family home in Montreal West 
available for a one-year sabbatical starting August 
2006. 3 bdrm, 2-1/2 bathrooms, large back yard, fin- 
ished basement with office. Asking $2000 + utilities. 
Email j.gilbert-green@sympatico.ca 









Two Nice Rooms for rent in a house with full service. 
Includes bathroom, kitchen, living room, wireless inter- 
net, washer/dryer, heating, electricity, basic food service. 
Muslim family environment (looking for either a Muslim 
male or female). Located in Brossard, two min from 
Autoparc, near Mail Champlain shopping center. Can 
reach downtown in 10 min. 600$ month. For more infor- 
mation, contact 450-656-1774 or 450-465-1880. 


For rent: Nun's Island sublet, large 3-1/2. Stove, fridge, 
dishwasher and fireplace. Recently repainted. Top 
fourth floor, interior garage. $895 / mo. till Sept 2008. 
Call 514-761-2927. 


Help wanted 

Looking for fine art to exhibit on the Loyola campus: 
Vanier Library has started another art exhibition this 
semester and is hoping to attract Concordia fine arts 
creators to show off their artwork. Arrange for your 
display by filling out a form at the Vanier Library. Apply 
now - spots are fast filling up. For more information, 
drop into the Vanier Library Reference Office (VL 121), 
or email: Loyolaartsmatters@yahoo.com 


MUKEC resident requires part-time live-in nanny imme- 
diately. Free housing in exchange for minimal time 
commitment. Includes fully furnished bedroom, pri- 
vate bathroom and much more. Primarily for assis- 
tance with transporting to and from daycare. Must be 
very responsible and preferably own a car. Call 514- 
461-3285 or email jhines01@hotmail.com 


Services 

Language services in French and English - proofread- 
ing, editing, tutoring, translation, help in thesis pro- 
posal preparation. Concordia grad with education 
background. Price is negotiable based on job. Call 514- 
768-5137. Email: biancageo@yahoo.com 


Screenwriting Seminars. Learn the basics in just one 
day! Check out www.explore-the-possibilities.com and e- 
mail through the site for more information. 


GMAT prep seminar starts very soon. e-mail: 
Info@AdvantageMontrealSeminars.com 


Word Processing Tape transcription, term papers, man- 
uscripts, CVs. Near Atwater and Souvenir. Call Carole 
at 937-8495 


Effective, experienced and affordable Science grad 
available for Organic Chem I and II, Physical 
Chemistry, Bio, Math, Cal, Biochem, Intro to Science 
and also for French language and many Arts courses. 
Call 514 594-2900. 


Centraide campaign to raise $200,000 


The annual Concordia Centraide 
campaign has started, and you 
should receive a payroll form in 
the mail this week. 

Before you toss it, consider this: 
Every cent you donate goes to 
Centraide, and 88 cents of every 
dollar Centraide gets goes to a cul- 
tural or social agency in Montreal 
that helps the poor, immigrants, 
children, youth-at-risk, the elderly 


and women in need. 

The Concordia community 
doesn’t give as much as most of 
its fellow universities. Only about 
325 of our roughly 2,300 employ- 
ees contribute. Organizers would 
like to improve the 14 per cent 
participation rate. 

The volunteer Centraide com- 
mittee has designated Nov. 8 and 
9 Days of Caring, when there will 


be special fundraising events, 
including a bake sale. The cam- 
paign will wind up Nov. 17 with a 
concert by vocal jazz professor 
Jeri Brown. 

Giving by payroll deduction is 
the most effective and painless 
way to go, and it makes you eligi- 
ble to win prizes in a weekly raf- 
fle. Your odds are a lot better 
than with Loto-Québec! 
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lrish celebrities 


Nuala Ni Dhomhnaill, one of the foremost poets in the Irish lan- 
guage, will read at Concordia on Nov. 6 as part of the Centre for 
Canadian Irish Studies fall public lecture series. Admission to the 
poetry reading is free. It will take place in Room 820 of the Hall 
Building on Monday, Nov. 6, at 8.30 p.m. 


The lecture series has so far this fall brought such figures as novel- 
ists Patrick McCabe and Charles Foran and former Irish prime min- 
ister Garret FitzGerald to Concordia. Irish writer-director-actor 
Gabriel Byrne also visited as part of a screening at Concordia by 
Cine Gael Montreal. 





A.L. Kennedy does Concordia 


Clever and mordantly funny, Scottish writer A.L. Kennedy hones 
her edge by doing standup comedy. She's the next guest in the 
English Department's Writers Read series, on Friday, Oct. 27, at 
7:30 p.m. in the de Séve Cinema. She'll also give a master class to 
students. Her appearance is co-sponsored by the Blue 
Metropolis festival. 





Human resources expert 


Sara Rynes, John F. Murray Professor of Management and 
Organizations at the University of Iowa, is the guest speaker on Oct. 
27 from 2 to 4 o'clock in GM-302. 


Her talk is called “Exploring the Academic-Practitioner Gap in 
Human Resources Management, and it is sponsored by the 
Concordia University Research Chair in Management. 





Bowl for fun and fundraising 


The 14th Annual Bowlathon will be held Saturday, Nov. 4, at Rose 
Bowl at the corner of St. Jacques St. and Cavendish Blvd. Presented 
by the Association of Alumni of Sir George Williams University, it’s 
a benefit for the SGW Scholarship Fund, and has provided more 
than 150 scholarships since its inception. 


Even if you're not a bowler, you may sponsor a student who would 
like to bowl. More information may be found on the Alumni web- 
site: alumni.concordia.ca. 





Women will do it 


God Sleeps in Rwanda and Sisters In Law will be screened Oct. 30 in 
the Alumni Auditorium, Room 110 of the Hall Building. Both films 
show stories of powerful women working toward a better society in 
Africa. Set in Rwanda and Cameroon respectively, these are intense 
documentaries that have won scores of awards internationally. Get 
more information at www.cinemapolitica.org. 





War with music 


Acclaimed by the critics, popular with audiences, Till We Meet 
Again returns for another run, Oct. 26 to Nov. 12, in the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre (access via the Hall Building lobby). A bittersweet look 
back at the 1940s, the musical by Daniel Langlois looks at the 
human side of life during wartime. It is directed by Heather 
Markgraf, a Concordia alumna and former staff member, and 
founder of the The Village Theatre in Hudson. For additional infor- 
mation, visit www.tillwemeetagain.ca 


Festival du Nouveau Cinéma 


Influential avant-garde filmmaker Kenneth Anger is a special 
guest of the festival. He spoke in H-110 on Oct. 19 to a fascinated 
audience. You can catch a film about him, Anger Me, this Friday, 
Oct. 27, at 1:15 in the Fellini Room of the Ex-Centris complex on 
St. Laurent Blvd. 
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The men’s rugby Stingers (above) finished the regular season with a 5-1 
record. The defending Quebec league champions will be looking to follow 
the same playoff path they did last year, when they beat Bishop's in the 
first round and then captured the title on McGill's field. 

Concordia split their regular season meetings with McGill, losing 19-11 on 
the road and winning 19-15 at home. There is potential for a rematch on 
Nov. 5. 
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Rugby rules 


DAN PLOUFFE 


The Concordia Stingers 
women’s rugby team suffered a 
heartbreaking playoff loss last 
Saturday to the McGill Martlets, 
but despite that, head coach 
Graeme McGravie says the team 
made “awesome strides” this 
year. 

The 10-5 defeat to McGill was 
the closest the Stingers have to 
come to beating the Martlets 
since they lost by the same mar- 
gin in the provincial final in 
2000. In the past six years, the 
mighty Martlets had run up an 
astounding 103-game undefeat- 
ed streak against conference 
opponents. 


Concordia almost pulled off 


the upset at McGill when they 
pushed over the goal line near 
game's end, but were unable to 
press the ball on the ground to 
score what would have been the 
tying try. 

Nevertheless, the Stingers 
amassed a 3-2 record this year, 
jumped one spot up the confer- 
ence standings from the previ- 
ous season, and showed a 





marked improvement in their 
points scored versus points 
against ratio over 2005°201-18 
compared to 47-111. 

“When we hit camp in August, 
I knew right off the bat that we 
had a pretty special group of 
people, says McGravie, who 
completed his second year at the 
helm of the women’s program 
after three years with the 
Concordia men’s side. 

A big reason for the Stingers’ 
improvement was increasing 
the number of team practices to 
five times a week, up from three 
last year and two the year 
before. McGravie's players also 
committed themselves to the 
off-season conditioning pro- 
gram that began in January, and 
played rugby with club teams 
over the summer. 

“It’s a big priority, and people 
didn’t understand that last 
year, said fourth-year Stinger 
Jennifer De Guise, who was 
named Concordia’ Athlete of 
the Week in September for scor- 
ing five tries in an 81-0 thrash- 
ing of the Bishop’s Gaiters earli- 
er this season. “This year, I real- 





ly felt that the commitment was 
there. They took it seriously.’ 

For McGravie, the point 
when he truly realized his team 
was for real was when the 
Stingers handled the Ottawa 
Gee-Gees, who had been 
McGill’s main challengers for 
the past few years, at Loyola in 
a 27-0 victory. 

“My first game as coach last 
year was against them, and they 
scored against us on the kick- 
off. That was my introduction 
to women’s rugby, McGravie 
remembers. “I was_ really 
shocked (by the win over 
Ottawa). At halftime, because 
we were only up 7-0, I was like, 
‘OK, we can still lose this; but 
all of a sudden we just put them 
away.” 

McGravie was pleased with 
the team’s progress this year, and 
hopes the future will produce 
even better results as they follow 
the same recipe for success. 

“The players have trained 
hard,” he says. “They've worked 
hard on and off the field togeth- 
er, and it pays off. They're really 
ateam. 











Loom can handle 1,728 needles at once 


__ Karen HERLAND 





Tucked into a corner office on the 


_ tenth floor of the EV Building sits 
| a digital loom capable of produc- 


ing a four-by-five foot piece of 


woven fabric in four hours. 


The Jacquard room loom is 
monitored by Hexagram’s textile 
coordinator, Isabelle Sentenne. It 
is available for the textile 
researchers who operate out of 
the Centre for Research/ 
Creation in Media Art and 
Technologies, as well as their 
graduate students. 

Sentenne is responsible for the 
loom, one of four in Quebec, as 
well as other equipment, includ- 
ing an embroidery machine and 
digital textile printers. She was 
hired in Spring 2005, when the 
loom arrived. 

“The loom can operate 1,728 
different needles across the weft 
of the fabric; Sentenne 
explained. Looms generally can 
manage four, eight or 12 frames 
of needles. “It’s like going from 12 
to 1,728 dpi? 


The computer analogy is not 
that far off. Joseph Marie 
Jacquard invented the loom at 
the turn of the 19th century. He 
developed a system of punch 
cards that could block or allow 
individual needles to pass, creat- 
ing a way to reproduce the 
desired pattern. The cards are 
reminiscent of early computer 
punch cards. Before his inven- 
tion, nimble-fingered children 
were responsible for manipulat- 
ing the individual threads. 

The current digital loom 
accepts computer generated pat- 
terns and translates them into 
instructions for the needles. The 
precision of the program allows 
for the woven reproduction of 
digitized images. The computer 
operates on instructions that 
reduce all colours of the pattern 
into a black/white code. That 
also is reminiscent of computer 
programs that reduce commands 
to a 0/1 binary code. 

Of course, the digital analogies 
only go so far. Weaving is, after all, 
a traditional craft. And much as 


the loom can weave quickly, it can 
take two people four days of full- 
time work to thread the machine 
properly. Developing the pattern 
can take weeks, if not months, of 
research and experimentation. 

Sentenne learned the princi- 
ples of weaving while studying at 
the Montreal Centre for Contem- 
porary Textiles (MCCT). As a 
designer, she considered fabric 
her primary inspiration. “When I 
realized I could go from a thread 
to the final garment, I was 
thrilled” She did so with her the- 
sis work at the MCCT, and pro- 
duced the dress she wore to her 
wedding. 

She finds the collaborative 
spirit at Hexagram inspiring. She 
also enjoys being surrounded by 
media artists who see the loom as 
a tool. It helps her stretch her 
own perceptions about the 
loom’s capabilities, since she 
comes from a more traditional 
background. “Maybe we can 
eventually experiment with con- 
ductive thread, or CMYK thread 
for the weft” ( 


































Isabelle Sentenne demonstrates the use of the electronic loom located in 
the EV Building's Jacquard Room. 








